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THE POINT OF VIEW OF LATIN-AMERICA ON THE INTER- 
AMERICAN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 

BT HENRY GIL 

National University of La Plata, Argentine Republic 

I must ask to be excused by my distinguished colleagues for the 
poverty and want of science of this work and I beg that it be considered 
merely as a contribution towards a future study of the subject. I 
was asked to lend my modest assistance to the convention only a few 
days before the opening of the session, so that it was absolutely impos- 
sible to prepare a more elaborate work. 

I ought to state at once that it is very difficult to set forth the Latin- 
American point of view on the inter-American policy of the United 
States, because, if the question be what the judgment of the South 
and Central American Republics is upon the subject, then the general 
diversities geographic, telluric, climatic and sometimes racial, the 
diversities of culture, interests and development, of these Republics 
make impossible the existence of a common point of view, though a 
widely different belief is held in the United States. Furthermore, 
the personality of Latin-America as a political entity does not mean 
more than a "conventional lie," for that is what it is. 

Latin-America is merely a metaphysical person, a juridical entity 
created by the United States to be a pattern of uniformity to which it 
may adjust its international policy toward the people of the South and 
Central part of the Continent. Latin- America is a fictitious person 
and therefore a conception contrary to the reality. It is a legal impos- 
sibility being a de facto impossibility. 

Latin- America still remains an entity for the United States, simply 
through the inertia of things. Fifty years ago the same yardstick 
was employed in the diplomatic proceedings with all the Southern 
Republics. That same yardstick is still used today, partly through 
ignorance and partly through a misunderstanding of mutual interests, 
despite the fact that the conditions of these countries have totally 
changed. Some of them are fully developed; while others continue 
in the same state of half a century ago. Nevertheless, the United 
States insists upon giving life to and still maintaining the death-mask 
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called Latin-America, cast upon the face of the Southern nations in 
1860. It was a policy without discrimination, a policy sure to dilute 
the already existing, strong, and constituted nationalities, under the 
pretext of recognizing a personality superior to them, having a con- 
tinental character, namely: "Latin-America." 

It seems as though the United States considers it a matter of praise 
to recognize only that vague and intangible entity that causes a "cap 
itis-diminutio" to the other entities which are independent and are 
organized on very certain and positive bases. The European powers 
seem to ignore the existence of a Latin-America, similar to that con- 
ceived by the United States, and recognize, on the contrary, only 
single powers as Re-pub-lica Argentina, Estados Unidos del Brazil, etc. 

It seems to us that the moment has arrived for the United States 
to abandon once for all time this much commented upon, international 
policy towards Latin-America. Let the United States commence 
instead an era of wise management towards each of the Republics 
individually, turning her back upon the paths of ignorance and blind- 
ness that still remain obstacles to the free development of a policy of 
the future which shall be based on less lyric phraseology and on more 
positive facts. The advantages would be without number. 

Not quite a year has passed since the publication in Paris of a book 
entitled, "The Future of Latin-America" by Manuel Ugarte. The 
book is a most accurate compilation of statements made by the impe- 
rialistic politicians, the most "enrages" to be found in the United States. 
The volume concludes with a thunderous summing up, in which he 
forecasts the final North American rule for the whole western hemi- 
sphere, unless the Latin-American Republics confederate themselves 
and tighten the bonds of blood and of origin. As grounds for the 
thesis of this book, there is quoted the following statement by Mr. 
Taft taken from his speech of February 22d, 1906, when he was a 
minister under President Roosevelt: — "The frontiers of the United 
States virtually extend to the Land of Fire." 

I do not doubt that had I come to this convention to uphold the 
thesis of the volume which I have just mentioned I would be concurring 
with the tacit and universal way of thinking in the United States 
which supposes this to be the unaminous opinion of the people of the 
Republics of the South and Centre of the Continent and too, it would 
probably provoke a certain slight satisfaction in the North, since it is 
human weakness to enjoy the knowledge that we are a cause of fear. 

Nevertheless, I hasten to say that such a thesis will not be mine, 
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since it is nothing more than the product of the blindness of some in 
South and Central America, about what the policy, men and ideals of 
the United States really mean. In short, it is a thesis based upon an 
erroneous premise which presupposes an inexact state of facts. 

The burden of Sr. Ugarte's book and the juridical entity created by 
the United States have apparently both, in spite of being products of 
very diverse tendencies, some points of contact or similarity, since 
it is possible to bring the views into accord. We do not know when 
it might be possible to have a Latin- America created in fact out of the 
mere concept of such a juridical entity as exists today. Allow us to 
affirm that this "possibility" seems to be an "Utopia" which becomes 
every day more impossible, since some of the Republics are now pro- 
gressing at the expense of the principle of union, since they are self- 
sufficing, politically and economically. 

The diversity of those Republics, the absolute lack of any positive 
interest towards the union, make the idea of a confederation more than 
"Utopian"; they make it an offense to the strong nationalist feeling 
already so highly developed in some of the countries. 

Leaving out of consideration the enormous extent of the territory 
there is a very striking fact and one that will militate more than 
any other against such a dream, we mean the want of balance in the 
development of those countries. One of them is triplicating or 
quadruplicating its population in a few years while there are others 
which maintain a decreasing index. Such a condition in the land of 
deserted prairies and wild forests means the existence of parasitic 
countries that renders the fact of union impossible. 

The climate also is a factor that we must not forget when studying 
this problem, since two-thirds of the territory are included within the 
torrid zone which is generally regarded as unfitted for the complete 
and lasting progress of a Caucasian race and of civilization. The line 
of the tropic of Capricorn has in connection with this subject a very 
precise meaning since it divides peoples having different aptitudes, 
temperaments and destinies. That territory which under the Spanish 
domination was the Viceroyship of the Rio de la Plata is located for 
the most part south of that line, and today it is nearly all included 
within the boundaries of the Argentine Republic whose climate and 
production, as well as the character of its people, resemble closely those 
of the United States. Bold, tenacious, hard-working, enterprising, 
are the Argentines as are their Northern brothers. 

The want of balance already pointed out in the career and type of 
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those Republics has been a powerful influence in determining equation 
of an international order of very striking differences. While Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, for instance, have their value on the international 
market on the basis of parity with the other powers, the other Repub- 
lics, though maintaining a seeming legal parity, are suffering a very 
noticeable depreciation. 

These preferatory facts have been set forth in order to give a syn- 
thetic and clear basis to the statement with which to begin this report, 
namely the impossibility of finding a "Latin-American" point of view 
on the inter- American policy of the United States. This "impossi- 
bility" lives in the very soul of things. But some one may ask, 
"Since the United States does have an inter-American policy, how 
may that policy be judged?" 

We may suggest a way by which the nature of the problem before 
us may be made clearer. That is to study one country which is a 
type, not of its sister Republics, because that is impossible, but a type 
of the kind of civilization that Europe is developing in the Southern 
Hemisphere. It will give to us a point of view much broader and 
more human than the "local" point of view, which is essentially narrow, 
selfish, and anti-social. 

As a matter of fact it is of the greatest interest to the United States 
to know how the European civilization that has developed in the 
South, judges the inter- American policy adopted by the United States. 
To show this is a very difficult task, because it is necessary to avoid 
the mistake and danger of taking as a type of this civilization the 
vicious habits of colonial stock, no matter how general and common 
that stock may be. This point of view we think should prevail here, 
since affairs of transcendent importance must be interpreted by 
data of transcendent importance, guided not by a "village policy," 
nor dictated by jingoistic periodicals. We must face the problem 
with the practical and high conceptions proper to the subject. What 
good results can flow from establishing positively that in some of the 
American countries the United States is regarded with mistrust and 
suspicion? How will it profit the United States to judge all American 
countries by what Cuba, Mexico and Central-America think? Noth- 
ing, positively nothing. This would be but to repeat the narrow 
policy of the North American daily newspapers, a policy that is the 
offspring of the spirit of "sufficiency" that vitiates a people, who are 
happy in believing that all the unknown of America have the same 
characteristics as their nearby neighbors. 
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We sincerely believe that not a single positive result will follow from 
re-echoing here in the United States feelings that are best characterized 
as "localism." These are not the feelings which the United States 
should hope to satisfy with its policy. International peddling of the 
remarks of some foolish politicians and the indiscretions of statesmen- 
dreamers will not help to forward goodwill and peace among American 
nations. 

There is a more positive policy to follow and that is to make all 
American countries, North or South, to know and to understand the 
sane and truthful situation in each of the other American countries, 
and thus avoid the misunderstandings and suspicion exploited by the 
professionals of the sensational. 

Consequently we will judge the inter-American policy of the United 
States by that which the best type of modern European civilization 
in the Southern Hemisphere thinks of that policy, namely what the 
Argentine Republic thinks. This country I do not need to introduce 
to you because its progress, virtues and ideals are today no longer 
bounded by Continental limits but are known throughout the world. 

The first thing that strikes the Argentine when he arrives in the 
United States, is that everybody here believes that Argentenians, like 
Mexicans and Cubans, are obsessed with the one notion that the only 
really great problem is what the United States actually will or will 
not do. He who thinks this is fundamentally mistaken. The inter- 
American policy of the United States does not interest the Argentine 
nearly as much as does the policy of Europe. The people of Argentine 
take no interest in the inter-American policy of the United States. 
Their newspapers and periodicals make only incidental reference to it, 
while the university and intellectual circles give it only cold and acad- 
emic examination. 

The Argentine Republic is geographically very far from the United 
States. This may be a partial explanation of this relative indifference. 
On the other hand, there are not in the world two countries with 
greater similarities and with a greater community of ideals towards 
the well-being of the world than the United States and the Argentine. 
The United States is the only country in the world with which the 
Argentine can be adequately compared. 

The whole historical and political evolution of that Republic has 
followed, through a different way, the same course that the United 
States has followed. Therefore its best interests are neither antago- 
nistic, divergent nor convergent, but parallel. 
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That explains why nobody in the Argentine fosters suspicions about 
the United States. On the contrary, all Argentines love and admire 
the United States. The attempt of the professional alarmist to arouse 
mistrust will not find propitious environment, because such feelings 
can be aroused only among weak peoples and Argentine is econom- 
ically, socially and politically very strong. 

The tie that at present binds both countries is an intellectual one, 
founded on community of ideals, the economic factor as yet weighs very 
little. But Argentine is anxious to increase its business with the 
United States. This can be done as soon as the United States will 
modify its attitude toward and for Argentine. 

The Monroe Doctrine is the basis of the inter-American policy of 
the United States. It is very carefully studied in Argentine where 
it is considered to have a temporary usefulness, though many of the 
causes that gave it life have actually disappeared. Argentine is 
to-day protected against any attack, not only through its positive 
strength but through its international and economic position. 

The statement that any power was plotting against the territorial 
integrity of the Republic would be laughed down by all Argentines. 
The Monroe Doctrine has not, for this purpose, any direct utility. 
At the most it has the indirect advantage that it may safeguard, for 
the present only, the territorial integrity of the other parts of the 
continent, as happened in the conflict between England and Vene- 
zuela. 

It would not be possible to apply the Monroe Doctrine to any case 
connected with Argentine, without committing an offense very pre- 
judical to the best interests of the United States. In its essence the 
Monroe Doctrine is tutelage. No such policy of tutelage could be 
carried out without gravely offending the very strong national feeling 
of this people. 

The intelligence of Argentina and, as a general rule, of its statesmen, 
has always followed with professional interest the vicissitudes through 
which the Doctrine has passed, vicissitudes that speak so highly of its 
elasticity. I mean the various interpretations that the Doctrine has 
suffered since its enunciation so long ago, some of which have been 
due to an "economic imperialism" that wishes to disguise itself under 
the robes of the Monroe Doctrine. So far as Argentine is concerned, it 
is well understood that this economic imperialism is a legal and logical 
product of the natural expansion that any country undergoes when it 
reaches the industrial stage. 
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Economic imperialism is very wholesome when carried out with 
discretion, because, as a rule, it means a counter-balance to the eco- 
nomic influence of other centers of production and promotes competi- 
tion to the benefit of the inhabitants. Economic imperialism will also 
often be of great assistance to the backward countries that cannot 
follow the progress of the nations. 

Economic imperialism is never dangerous to the stability of other 
countries except when it is transformed into political imperialism. 
This is the reason why Argentine and all the other nations of like social 
development are not frightened at commercial expansion, the first 
symptom of a policy of economic imperialism. 

What harm has ever been done by economic imperialism of different 
nations? What harm has been done by the economic imperialism of 
Germany? What prejudice of a social or economic nature has ever 
come from English economic imperialism of the nineteenth century? 

It seems to us that England's policy of economic imperialism not 
only was unharmful, but has brought lasting benefits to it. To it 
the Argentine is indebted for the promoting of the May Revolution 
by which it gained its independence, and the world is indebted for the 
proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

As a principle, economic imperialism can never be opposed to a 
general and well defined social interest, because it is the product of a 
human equation that revolves about human interests. It is impossible 
for man's fancy to divert its tendency or stimulate its activities beyond 
proper limits. 

When some harm appears to come from its activities, we must then 
carefully investigate before we state in definite terms that that harm- 
ful tendency is the product of economic imperialism. As a general 
rule, such cases are the results of governmental interference by which a 
government has sought to improve, increase, or modify human energies. 
But then the harm is not the work of economic imperialism, but the 
work of a political imperialism that always appears when the former 
declines. 

The frequency with which the United States intervenes in Central 
America and the West Indies, besides the purchase of the Philippine 
Islands, at the end of the war with Spain, gave origin here to the 
famous political campaign against imperialism, whose index was the 
Kansas City Platform. In many of the Republics in the Central and 
Southern parts of the Continent it gave rise to an outcry against this 
political imperialism. 
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Argentine in this emergency regarded coldly the whole affair 
because it feels positively that the United States never will put under 
its effective rule and sovereignty one single acre of the South American 
territory and will itself limit its policy to a commercial expansion that 
will require twenty years for completion. 

Argentine does not believe that the future inter-American policy 
of the United States will be one of political imperialism, and does not 
even consider it either as a danger or a problem. The Argentine 
knows that "political imperialism" is the offspring of a degenerate 
economic imperialism and that the political and social aims of the 
United States is an economic imperialism that will require many 
years before it is completely carried out. 

The Pan-American policy, which seems to mean so much to the 
United States government and which that government has always 
made it a point of honor to uphold, is not contrary in principle to the 
theses that we are seeking to maintain. But, in practice, that 
policy has been vitiated and rendered valueless for the sufficient 
reason that it is too "unilateral." It is no longer even suitable for 
carrying out a minimum program. 

The facts completely confirm this statement. Though the Pan- 
American Congresses have at innumerable times advised the estab- 
lishment of the metric system for the whole Continent, yet the United 
States persists in a passive attitude and has taken no steps to establish 
it. At the time that the last Pan-American Congress met at Buenos 
Ayres in 1910, the Argentine Congress had not yet even ratified the 
conventions signed in Rio de Janeiro in 1906. In short, the success 
of Pan-American Congresses proves to be very relative. Their pro- 
gram is good, but their performance is bad. There is no doubt that, 
if Alberdi, the Argentine constitutionalist, the father of the Pan- 
Americanism that Blaine brought to life again in 1889, were alive 
today he would be gratified to know to what extent his thought of 
1844 had been developed, but he would be greatly surprised at its 
unexpected results. He would agree with Ferri, who in a lecture on 
Pan-Americanism, given at Buenos Ayres in 1910, explained "the 
fact of the preponderance of the United States as the offspring of an 
exuberant strength that would be felt though no effort were made to 
make it felt." Ferri adds, "we see the same thing with four brothers 
who love each other very much. One of them is strong and vigorous, 
the other three are weak. At the end of their play, which all have alike 
enjoyed, the weaker ones are on the floor, and the strong one still 
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stands." That is the fact that gives moral and natural dominion to 
the stronger. 1 

With that our contribution to the study of the theme is finished. 
The observations which are the basis of this work possibly have no 
other value, than sincerity and the fact of being merely of a general 
order. 

The Argentine does not pretend to dispute nor to divide at present 
the hegemony that United States has without dissention in America. 
But before two decades have passed, the Argentine Republic, the 
nation which some one characterized at the White House the other 
day as "a problem for us" will have thirty millions of inhabitants, its 
trade will be multiplied in a way impossible to forecast, and its navy 
and army will be sufficient to guaranty the realization of all its pro- 
gressive ideals. Then the United States will have to admit the 
younger nation as a collaborator in the task of a great people. Then 
peace and welfare will forever abide in the American Continent. 

The Argentine also has a manifest destiny. 

To begin a special policy toward Argentine, and with the other 
countries standing on similar bases, putting aside in connection with 
those countries all idea of a general policy for Latin-America, this, 
should be the chief principle in the new diplomacy of the United States. 

»"La Nation" Tuesday, 18th Oct. 1910. 



